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What Is Modern Architecture ? 


The Editor has a theory 
that most discussions between 
architects on the subject of 
so-called Modernism, while 
interesting and stimulating, 
would probably never start if the discussion were 
prefaced by an interchange of definitions. One man 
thinks of the term as indicating, merely an attempt 
to be bizarre at any cost. Another thinks of it as 
designating a rational and frank use of the ma- 
terials and methods given by modern science to 
this age. Consequently, when these two men 
argue, they are not talking about the same thing. 
The term “ Modern” itself is a very loose one of 


By William Roger Greeley 
(KiLHAM, Hopkins & GREELEY, Boston) 


If Modernism in architecture is defined 
as the effort to break away from the hack- 
neyed historical styles, and set up a new 
mode of design, then it is open to both 
criticism and approbation. As a conscious 
effort it is to be criticised. As a natural re- 
sult of the study and understanding of new prob- 
lems and materials, it is to be approved. The 
former motive apparently dictates the wild and 
incoherent vagaries of much of the French work, 
designs that are bizarre and nothing more. They 
have no value in themselves as architecture, but 
serve as an interlude, to release the eye from its 
classicist thraldom, and hold it gazing at vacuity 
until the last traces of historical prejudice have 
faded from its retina. Meanwhile the newer 
order 1s rising into coherent expression in North- 
ern Europe, and America. Out of the clutter 
of mere novelties and guesswork, the art of 
Saarinen, of Goodhue’s office, and Hood’s, and 
Voorhees, Gmelin & Walker’s, and a hundred 
more throughout our land, is taking shape, and 
developing into a new, powerful, and stimulat- 
ng style—a style which will bring into con- 


shifting significance. What 
was modern yesterday 1s not 
to-day. Already we see indi- 
cations of the substitution for 
“Modern” of the word “ Con- 
temporary,’ which, at least, is more accurately 
descriptive, though perhaps too broadly inclusive 
to be of much use. 

We have asked a number of well-known archi- 
tects to express, first, their definition of Moa- 
ernism, and, second, their attitude toward it. 
The following are some of these expressions of 
interpretation. Others will follow in an early 
issue. 


current life a new sculpture, as in the 
“magoneagle”’ at New Britain, Conn., and 
a complete translation into new terms of 
the arts of faience, metalcraft, and decora- 
tive color and texture. The new archi- 
tecture will marshal these to its central 
purpose, and usher in a greater era than 
has been since the new world opened its 
gates to the old. 


By Chester Holmes Aldrich 


(DELANo & Atpricu, New York) 


In considering contemporary movements in 
architecture, one must first of all distinguish 
between, on one hand, the sober attempt to 
solve peculiarly modern problems, and on the 
other hand a mere vogue, with that most sterile 


‘of all motives, the desire to be new and different. 


The latter, which perhaps one might call mod- 
ernistic to distinguish it from modern, is evident 
all around us in work designed primarily to 
épater le bourgeois and to advertise both client 
and architect, but as it seems more calculated 
for our diversion than for our serious attention, 
we will here not consider it further. 

The primary consideration in the mind of 
most serious designers of modern work is what 
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they believe to be its logic, the logic of meeting 
the new problems in a fresh way and of using 
the new materials in those newly invented forms 
which their qualities dictate. But logic of this 
sort is only a partial logic. The eye has a logic 
of its own, just as /e ceur a ses raisons, and while 
the trained esthetic sense does demand a feel- 
ing of appropriateness in design, it cannot ignore 
the innate quality of proportion or the heritage 
of the past. This has been clearly pointed out 
in Geoffrey Scott’s perennially fruitful volume, 
“The Architecture of Humanism,” under the 
heading of “The Mechanical Fallacy.” To say, 
as one of the voluble apologists of modernistic 
art does in a recent effusion, that “Beauty,” 
the word and the thing, should be put aside 
for a period of years and in its place “expres- 
siveness”’ substituted, because beauty to the 
ordinary mind no longer stimulates, is simply 
to ignore one of the deepest instincts of our 
nature and the fundamental quality that makes 
architecture. Rather we should say that beauty 
is never to be forgotten, that first and last we 
build for enduring beauty. 

The whole history of art shows that every 
new style has grown by an infusion of new 
energy into an existing style to meet changing 
conditions—racial, social, and climatic. This 
has been the continuous evolutionary process 
from the beginnings of culture in Greece and 
Rome down to what Doctor Cram calls the “last 
phases of ethnic and popular architecture,” 
those of the end of the eighteenth century. 
After that came chaos, and this is why many 
designers have felt that by going back to the 
end of the eighteenth century, they could catch 
up the thread of normal evolution and develop 
what in their hands, even without their willing 
it, will become expressive of their own time. 
If this is done honestly and sincerely the old 
idioms transform themselves to meet the new 
needs. It is obvious that steel and concrete, 
for instance, require another treatment than 
that accorded to stone and timber (which by 
the way, and with due respect to our modern- 
istic friends, are not yet quite obsolete as build- 
ing materials), but this does not mean that the 
old forms, rich with association, can be tossed 
aside thoughtlessly. Besides their hallowed 
connotations, these idioms express fundamen- 
tal, unchanging qualities and are far more elastic 
than some modern designers believe. If some 
of the designers were less avid for novelty, they 
would find what life there is in these traditional 
forms, without resorting for their motives of 
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decoration to Mayan, Assyrian, and other out- 
landish styles totally alien to our cultural back- 
ground. It may be said parenthetically that 
the choice of these last-named forms of orna- 
ment, which are associated with the most mas- 
sive masonry, for buildings in which masonry 
is used avowedly only as a screen or curtain 
wall, is one of the oddest of the many vagaries 
of this mode. 

By all means let us meet modern problems 
in a straightforward way, but let us not forget 
that to say new things it is not necessary to 
invent a new language, some Esperanto of 
architecture, nor to abandon the living tradi- 
tion and heritage of our past. 


By Milton B. Medary 


Past President?of the American Institute of Architects 


(ZANTZINGER, Borie & MeEpary, PHILADELPHIA) 


Certainly, a complete repudiation of Mod- 
ernism would be to pronounce all art as dead, 
and incapable of expressing the life of to-day. 
On the other hand, the extreme type of modern 
design which repudiates all of the past is equally 
untenable, as the life of to-day is necessarily an 
outgrowth of the past and no legitimate mod- 
ern art can repudiate either the background of 
the past or the artistic potentiality of the pres- 


ent. 
Cm 


By Alfred Shaw 


(GraHam, ANDERSON, Prosst & WuiIrTE, 
Curcaco) 


The purpose of architecture in general being 
to make the human race, or any part of it, 
happier, no work attempted without this con- 
sideration in the mind of the creator can be fine 
and no architecture can be fine without being 
beautiful; both these considerations seem more 
important than the name of the style in which 
the work is executed. This is particularly so if 
the style becomes the first consideration and 
the architect sets out to do something by in- 
tention or by instruction in, shall we say, By- 
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zantine, Modern or one of the “interminable 
Louis’.” The predominance of style may pro- 
duce beauty, but it will be an archeological, 
self-conscious beauty without a breath of life 
in it. Therefore, one is led to feel when a thing 
turns out to be modern because the purpose of 
the scheme is a modern purpose, such as shop 
fronts, buildings artificially illuminated and 
built out of modern materials, such as enamels, 
chromium, machine-cut stone, and great ex- 
panses of glass, and also because no old style 
fit to it, it is then really fine. 

Given two men equally brilliant, both of 
fine sensibilities, one who does a building which 
when completed looks modern, has done some- 
thing finer than one who wanted it first and 
only to be modern. In the list of the master- 
pieces there are no duplicates. In architecture 
every great achievement has been in a new 
style. The terrific size of modern projects, their 
complexity—architectural, mechanical, struc- 
tural, and electrical—make the Sechitect of to- 
day a different person from the architect of 
even fifteen years ago. He must absorb the 
salient characteristics of all these branches into 
a‘subconscious vocabulary, and as he expresses 
himself he cannot, without an effort to avoid it, 
do anything but modern architecture. The 
trouble with the thing is that we have called it 
Modern. Properly handled, the real twentieth- 
century spirit in buildings is grand, and this 
age will doubtless have brilliant structures 
quite in its own style. 


By Ely Jacques Kahn 
(BucuMaAn & Kaun, NEw York) 


Modernism has apparently become a sub- 
ject of deep concern to most designers: those 
who profess to see value in the results of its 
influence, and. those who spend their time ob- 
jecting to the entire effort as a source of con- 
tamination of the great traditions of design. 

The critics, who in recent articles have be- 
wailed the insidious growth of the movement, 
seem to find the same fundamental theories on 
which to base their literature. Unanimously, 
they proclaim that as individuals they are 
vitally concerned with the privilege of the art- 
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ists to be original. One portrays, in juxtaposi- 
tion, a photograph of an accepted masterpiece 
of classic design, as against a picture of his own 
choosing, and concludes that the great work of 
the past is superior. From this brilliant com- 
parison modernism is rejected as unworthy, 
etc., etc. Cannot America realize that for some 
thirty years Europe has been producing work 
of every conceivable type, by men of every sort 
of education, culture, and background, and 
that what is absolutely universal is the demand 
for design as against mere copying? Does 
America realize, in spite of the platitudes as 
to the value of painstaking classic detail, that 
there may be something more fundamental in 
this European work than mere difference? It 
is pathetic to note that in all of the critical 
analyses so little constructive discussion has 
appeared. The objections are largely matters 
of taste, as compared to the basic principle of 
selection of form and material. Brushing aside 
the evidently bad work in a development of 
thirty years, one might find, if the effort were 
made, that many countries—Sweden, Holland, 
France, Austria, and Germany—have produced 
works of art in architecture, painting, and 
sculpture that cannot be dismissed with mock- 
ery. In truth, the quality of these works will 
stand in spite of any praise or blame by their 
sheer strength. If their present acceptance 
is merely due to artistic hysteria, time will 
promptly relegate the bad examples to their 
proper level. 

Modernism would seem to hold as an ideal 
the decision, in the first instance, to demand 
freedom of artistic expression. One has only 
to recall the influence of the eighteenth century 
of France—beautiful in itself and in its own 
period—on the rest of the world: how Germany, 
Austria, Italy, Spain, England, and finally 
America, tried to ape the courtly grace of a 
purely dramatized epoch. There were reasons 
of state in Europe for such affection, all of 
which have long since disappeared. Modernism 
requests of the artist that he proceed to answer 
his problem, whether it be the design of a knife 
or the composition of a building, by producing 
a solution which will most intelligently answer 
the requirements. His intelligence, through 
which his cultural background will appear, 
combined with his skill as a designer, will serve 
him to evolve beauty. Above all, however, 
must his solution be an honest, clean interpre- 
tation of the problem, expressed in materials 
that are equally normal to his location. 
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Decoration is the personality of the de- 
signer, and as such will be used or discarded 
as he chooses. It is equally absurd to foist the 
delicate charm of the Renaissance or the Maya 
naiveté on a new building, though it is con- 
ceivable that a well-designed structure may be 
successful in spite of the purely personal taste 
of its author. The difficulty of the situation is 
the fact that the education of so many Ameri- 
can designers has been restricted to purely imi- 
tative effort and that the shock of attempting 
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the extremely difficult task of solving the mod- 
ern problem without immediate recourse to an 
accepted example is too great to be comfort- 
able. The fact that the big New York buildings 
are marching on relentlessly to the first exposi- 
tion of what will be in store for the country is 
evident. Time will develop whether they have 
actual value. In the meanwhile, the thought 1s 
firm in the minds of the younger men that in 
spite of the unusual effort that is necessary some 
element of actual development may ensue. 


CCCCO 


By William Jones Smith 
(Curtps & SmirH, Cuicaco) 


The value of Modernism to the world of 
art to-day depends entirely upon the genius 
and ability of the designer. 

If Modernism signifies a scientific composi- 
tion with definite rules, without the concomi- 
tant of art in all its wonderful phases, then it 
is a distinctly negative quality and in many 
respects a dangerous element in architectural 
design. 

If Modernism signifies, however, a sincere 
and introspective study of design, making use 
of all the beautiful forms and psychologies of 
the art of the past, then it must take its place 
as one of the great styles in the world’s history. 

There will no doubt be leaders and followers 
in this so-called Modernism. Those who are 
leaders are men who know the great work of 
the past and who do not wish to copy or even 
to make pure adaptations of the old styles. 

Such leaders understand the essence of 
splendid composition in shade and shadow; 
they feel texture and color; they know symbol- 
ism and ornament; they have subtle feelings; 
they have a sense of unity; and they could do 
nothing without charm, the same charm pos- 


sessed by those great older styles. Such leaders 
incorporate these elements in a clean, new ex- 
pression of their problems. The magnificent 
way in which the leader Goodhue was able to 
do this is indicative of what can be accom- 
plished in this age of Modern styles. 

On the other hand, the Modernist follower 
likes to substitute formulas and methods, and 
confuses philosophy with art. He can more 
easily make a scientific and engineering attack 
on his problem than be immersed in the striv- 
ing, struggling impulses of the artist. 

Such a follower proceeds to copy what other 
leaders have developed, and often mistakingly 
uses the faults of strength rather than its good 
qualities. 

The Classicist or Gothicist is infinitely to be 
desired to the Modernist follower, who has 
little to offer us, and than whom there is noth- 
ing more dangerous or reprehensible. 

We need in this country leaders; leaders 
who have within themselves the greatest knowl- 
edge of the forms of art, combined with the 
freshest outlook. With such a splendid alpha- 
bet, these leaders make use of the most modern 
methods of artistic expression; they use all mod- 


ern materials of construction, and are able to. 


clothe such modern factors in the glory of the 
best art known to man. ‘ 


OY 
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LAUDE M. LEIGH, 
said to be the largest 
owner of working men’s 
homes in London, may be 
called an expert in housing. 
Having inspected modern 
work of this class in Paris, 
Berlin, Brussels, Stockholm, 
Philadelphia, and Chicago, 
Mr. Leigh came to New 
York to see what was being 
done there. Just before sail- 
ing for home he said that 
the outstanding thing in the 
world in housing for the 
masses was the development 
of Mr. John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr’s “Paul Laurence Dunbar Apartments.” 
Since the beginning of the World War there 
has been an unusual increase in the negro popu- 
lation of many cities in the North and West. 
Negro labor was drawn from the agricultural 
districts of the South in great numbers to satisfy 
the needs of our larger industrial centres. In 
New York City alone the negro population has 
grown four times as rapidly during the last dec- 
ade as has the general population. The influx of 
this more or less untutored black labor brought 
many difficult problems, and, in particular, the 
fundamental one of housing. In the Harlem dis- 
trict of Manhattan conditions were as bad or 
worse than those of any other city. The total 
negro population of New York City early in 1928 
was estimated to be in excess of 250,000, of which 
170,000 are in Harlem. Even in the face of the 
most sordid conditions, and uncleanness which 
approached the point of real danger to health, 
rents were being continuously raised. 

Through Mr. Rockefeller’s interest in the 
matter, the garden apartments, named in honor 
of one of our great negroes, were designed by 
Andrew J. Thomas. The Paul Laurence Dunbar 
Apartments occupy a whole city block between 
Seventh and Eighth Avenues, t4gth and 1s5oth 
Streets. The six buildings of the group are set 
around the outside of a large garden rectangle. 
The character of the buildings is, as will be seen 
from the illustrations, very simple and unpre- 
tentious, but built of first-class materials used in 
a straightforward manner. Where any embel- 
lishment in stone or wrought iron has been used, 
it is of the best in design and execution. The 
architectural excellence of the work has been 


recognized by the New York Chapter, A. I. A., 


The 
Paul Laurence 
Dunbar 


Apartments 
New York City 
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by the award of First Prize 
for 1927 for walk-up apart- 
ments. 

It may be argued that 
much more of the valuable 
land could have been built 
upon to secure more than the 

II apartments achieved. 
This fact being granted, it 
is obvious that nothing 
would have been gained 
over the usual Harlem flat 
but better construction and 
better architecture. There 
would still have been no 
place for children to play 
excepting in the streets, or 
in the sun-baked cement yards and small courts. 
On the other hand, the present plan, which is 
only two rooms deep, has made the rear apart- 
ments the more desirable in that they are pro- 
tected from glare and from street noises. 

These apartments are co-operative. The 
negro is here given a chance to own his own city 
home through a plan of instalment buying. He 
pays a rent which includes the carrying charges 
and a small amount to apply on the principal. 
The average monthly payment is $14.50 per 
room, not counting the bath. Of this amount 
$7.69 goes to the payment of principal and in- 
terest, and $6.18 toward upkeep, taxes, etc. In 
less than thirty years a purchaser who meets the 
minimum requirements will liquidate the prin- 
cipal sum and own his apartment. It is interest- 
ing to note here that the interest rate charged is 
5% per cent, with no brokerage. 

The question at once arises, under what con- 
ditions may a tenant sell his accrued rights in his 
apartment if he should have to move away? It 
is obvious that the high-class character of the 
apartments can be maintained only through 
particularly careful supervision on the part of 
the management, both as to applicants for apart- 
ments and as to future transfers. It has been 
provided, therefore, that those finding it neces- 
sary to move away must sell back to the Dunbar 
Apartments, at a price which returns to them all 
that they have put into the investment with in- 
terest, less an amount which represents a fair 
rental during the period of occupancy. 

Efficient management for the apartments is 
practically guaranteed, by the provisions of the 
contracts, for a period of more than twenty 
years. During this time, the preferred stock, 
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which alone has voting power, will remain in 
Mr. Rockefeller’s hands. It is expected that by 
the end of this period this co-operative commu- 
nity of approximately two thousand souls will 
have become so habituated to the advantages of 
scientific management that thereafter it will 
tolerate nothing less. 

It should be made clear that the Paul Lau- 
rence Dunbar Apartments project is not a phil- 
anthropic one in the narrow sense of that word. 
The co-operators are paying for what they get, 
and, also, they are getting what they pay for. 

Naturally, through the careful selection of 
applicants by the management, and through the 
great and unusual stimulus to the negro of pri- 
vate ownership, 
the Dunbar 
Apartments take 
their place as the ¥ 
most sought sec- Jot es 
tion of negro oe 
Harlem. The ace 
waiting lists 9 
grows daily, and 
the quality of the 
incoming tenant- 
owners is as high 
as,orhigher than, 
that of those 
who have to 
leave. 

The apart- 


ments are of 
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walls and slate stairs. In the bathrooms the 
walls are hard plaster, painted white; in the 
kitchens, of smooth plaster painted and enam- 
elled white. For the apartment floors, tile 1s 
used in the baths, and oak elsewhere. The build- 
ings are heated by low-pressure steam. The cost 
of the work was 47% cents a cubic foot. 
Examination of the plans will show that there 
are apartments of various sizes, spread over a 
range which long study of housing has proven 
wise. It will be noticed that there is no dining- 
room in the smaller apartments. In the apart- 
ments of five or six rooms it will be found that 
there is an extra bath. In connection with this, 
usually, there will be found a single bedroom, 
and these two in 
combination are 
comparatively 
Meapeuive (cis 
trance to the 
apartment. This 
is in accordance 
with the fact 
that the single 
lodger is a factor 
to be reckoned 
with in many of 
these larger 
apartments, and 
the roomshe uses 
should, of course, 
be as nearly as 


brick with regu- 
lar mill construc- 
tion. In the halls 
and stairways 
there are brick 
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possible isolated 
from those of the 
family he boards 
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As will be 
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In the Dunbar National Bank 
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EEC crosses the Chicago River, on the site of 
the historic massacre at Fort Dearborn, now surrounded ‘by sky- 
scrapers. For the pylons of the north end of the Memorial Bridge, 
Fames Earle Fraser, sculptor, has designed two allegorical groups, 

details of which are shown on the next page. 
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NOTES 


Deraits or Evevator Cass or (1) AN AparTMENT-HoTet (SHERRY-NETHERLAND), (2) A DE- 
PARTMENT Store (Lorp & Tayior), AND (3) AN Orrice-BuILpInG (EQUITABLE 
LirE AssurRANCE SociETy BUILDING); ALL IN New York City 


(1) SCHULTZE & WEAVER, ARCHITECTS; BUCHMAN & KAHN, ASSOCIATE ARCHITECTS 
(2 AND 3) STARRETT & VAN VLECK, ARCHITECTS 


Sherry-Netherland : Ceiling and sides of Cir- the jamb came toa sharp right-angle corner. An 
cassian walnut with painted panels and orna- interesting feature of the floor indicator, which 
ment. Inside dimensions of car, 5’ 6’ wide by was unique at the time it was installed, is that 
5’ 014” deep. Door opening, 3’ 4” by 6’ 10”. the “up” and “down” light in the centre is 


flanked by floor numbers which, for example, 
Lord & Taylor: Sides of wood panels and jump from “15” to “16” without hesitation 


glass or mirror inserts, decorated with Wedg- even though the interval between them is 
wood panels and papier-maché ornament; ceiling greater on the sign because of the light globe 
of papier-maché; floor carpeted over cork tile. between them, than the distance between any 


Removable wood seat in rear of cab. Above other two numbers (see detail). 

dome and hidden by lighting reflector is ven- 

tilating fan which blows air into cab without no- General: In department stores Starrett & 
ticeable draft, as is case with side perforations; | Van Vleck usually place the elevators in one long 
when this is done it is advisable to have some __ single row, but with their front wall in the form 
form of lighting reflector hide places where air _ of an arc of a circle, since it is much easier to 
enters, as in this solution. Inside dimensions of _ observe all the signal lights and cab doors than 


cab, 7’ 4”” square. if they are in a straight line. If the cabs are ar- 
ranged on a line it is necessary to provide ample 
Equitable Life Assurance Society Building: space in front of them so that a person waiting 


Ceiling and sides all of drawn bronze except for for a car can determine which car will next be 
cast bronze grilles and rosettes, but could be available, while with the curved front it is pos- 
equally well executed in other material. The sible to stand almost against the wall and still 
outstanding merit in this particular cab is its observe all signal lights. The common error in 


ample size for an office-building, inside dimen- all cabs is to have the depth greater than the 
sions being 6’ 1014” wide by 5’ 24’ deep; the —_ width in order to economize on floor space, but 
generous width as compared with its depth ren- this results in cabs which slow up the service la- 
ders the cab capable of being quickly filled and —_ mentably as compared with those of the Equita- 
emptied. The illuminated floor indicator is lo- ble Life Assurance Society Building. Ample 
cated on a splayed head jamb (see detail), which — width may require more expensive floor space 
makes it more easily seen when entering the ele- _ than narrow width and great depth, but the cost 


vator lobby parallel to the face of the walls, than _ is less than installing expensive equipment which 
if it were in a vertical position; the splayed attempts to speed up the service between stops 
side jambs contribute to a marked degree in _ but which is always slow because of the retarded 
making the cab seem easier to enter than if entry and egress of passengers. 
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@ Amemya © Amemya 


Elevator Doors, Typical Floor, Sherry-Netherland Elevator Cab Interior, Sherry-Netherland 


© Amemya 


Drix Duryea 


Elevator Doors, Main Floor, Sherry-Netherland Elevator Doors, Main Floor, Equitable Building 


(See details on other side of sheet) 
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BUILDING COSTS TO-DAY 
Rea prices of materials for a frame house, 


according to the index number computed 
by the Department of Commerce, and the gen- 
eral index of wholesale prices of building mate- 
rials, both declined during 1927-28, and reached 
a point lower than at any time since 1922. It 
may be surprising to some that this is so, since 
there is, among laymen at least, a rather wide- 
spread belief that in boom times of building such 
as we have been enjoying, prices are up. Two 
important factors have perhaps had most to do 
with keeping building costs down in the face of 
unusual activity, namely the ironing out of sea- 
sonal fluctuations, and the increased efficiency 
of quantity production. Contractors, owners, 
bankers, under the leadership of Mr. Hoover and 
the Department of Commerce, have co-operated 
to maintain building activity at a more nearly 
even pace throughout the year. The result has 
been more stable employment in the building 
trades and lower building costs. Building con- 
struction in the present enormous volume has 
stimulated production and competition among 
material men with the natural decrease in unit 
profit made possible by greater turnover. 


RESTORING THE PARTHENON 


HROUGH the generosity of Otto H. Kahn, 

the Archeological Council of the Greek 
Ministry of Education is to continue with the 
restoration of the Parthenon. This does not 
mean, let us hasten to add, that the Greeks of 
this age are going to attempt the task of making 
the Parthenon what it was when first built. 
That would be as absurd as it is impossible. All 
that is contemplated is the restoration, on the 
north side, of the columns which were thrown 
down and broken when a Venetian shell ex- 
ploded a Turkish powder magazine in the tem- 
ple, in 1687. Twelve years ago the Greek gov- 
ernment started to set up seven columns, of 
which between two-thirds and three-fourths of 
the marble was lying about, some of the drums 
intact, others in fragments. The expense of the 
work mounted up beyond expectations, and the 
activities ceased. Then in 1926 Doctor John 
H. Finley raised the money thought necessary 
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for the completion of the work, the contributors 
being Elihu Root, George W. Wickersham, Paul 
D. Cravath, Harrison Williams, Cass Gilbert, 
William J. Wilgus, Louis Tiffany, and Doctor 
Finley. Once more the work proceeded, this 
time under the direction of Doctor Nicholas Bal- 
ance, who has been in charge of other restoration 
work on the Acropolis. The great columns, one 
by one, were set up, the missing parts filled by 
concrete. And again the cost had been under- 
estimated and work came to a stop for lack of 
funds. Mr. Kahn’s generosity starts it forward 
again, with the hope of completing the task be- 
fore the year is ended. The setting up of these 
north side columns will help us to visualize the 
Parthenon as a unit; heretofore the two ends had 
neither north nor south sides to tie them to- 
gether. There is talk of restoring the south 
columns as well, though these are rather hope- 
lessly disintegrated. Our own opinion is that no 


- good end would be served by work that would 
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be replacement rather than restoration. 


THE REVOLUTION 


ee of the things that Paris is doing are to 
be seen in later pages of this issue. The 
latest word by cable, however, tells of two 
models on exhibition at the Paris Exposition of 
Building and Household Arts which are revolu- 
tionary in a far more literal sense. These 
models represent houses built upon pivoted 
platform bases so that they may be revolved to 
take full advantage of the sun. A small motor 
in the cellar provides the power for turning the 
buildings at the touch of a button. Drainage, 
water supply, gas, and electric current are 
brought through the pivot, in what must be an 
amazing ingenuity of flexible joints. An ad- 
vantage which the cables do not mention is the 
ease with which the occupant can remove his 
front door from the unwelcome visitor. 


Any system of composition to be at all valid 
must be independent of the variations in methods 
that have prevailed, and must be applicable to all 
Styles that have-existed and to all that shall here- 
after come to life. 

JOHN BEVERLEY ROBINSON. 
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By Ewing Cees Ne Ys By Ewing Galloway, N. Y. 
Providence, R. I., joins the A recent photograph from the top of the The Medical Arts Building 
skyscraper procession with Washington Monument showing Henry (Mayo Clinic) with its caril- 
the recently completed Indus- _ Bacon's Lincoln Memorial and McKim, lon, recently completed for Ro- 
trial Trust Co. Building. Mead &8 White's Arlington Bridge under chester, Minn. The architects 
Walker &§ Gillette, Architects construction are Ellerbe &8 Co., St. Paul 


Architectural News in Photographs 


The nineteen-story Michigan Bell Tele- 
phone Building, Detroit, to which twelve 
stories have been added to the original 
seven. Smith, Hinchman & Grylls, 
Architects and Engineers 


ae cca Mi 


A proposed new twenty-story 
apartment-house for Chicago. 
Oman &8 Lilienthal, Architects 
and Engineers 


An apartment-house for Chi- 
cago, with nursery and roof- 
garden in the tower. Raymond 
Gregori, Architect 
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F the St. Louis Post Dispatch 

Yale’s new memorial to Walter Camp at New Haven, The old and the new in St. Louis. City Hall at left, 

this being the central monumental feature of the en- the nearly completed Civil Courts Building, and the 
closure. fohn W. Cross, Architect Bell Telephone Building 


Designed 
and erected by 
C.F. Frankel Co. 


Houston, Tex., 
has just built 
three hangars 


The completed first stage of the gigantic Fisher 

Building, Detroit. Albert Kahn, Inc., Archi- 

tects and Engineers. The General Motors Build- 

ing is seen at right. From a photograph by Mr. 
Kahn 


The much-discussed Walter 

P.Chrysler Building, New 

York, Wm. Van Alen, 
Architect 


A water-tower and lookout 

for Wentz Camp in Ponca 

City, Okla.—a Boy Scout 
headquarters 


BOOK REVIEWS 


FLORIDA ARCHITECTURE OF ADDI- 
SON MIZNER. Foreword by Parts 
SincER; Introduction by Ipa M. Tar- 
BELL. 12 by 16 inches, with 184 plate 
illustrations and frontispiece portrait in 
rotogravure. New York: William Hel- 
burn, Inc, $20. 


The volume carries a note to the effect that its 
publication was made possible through the co-opera- 
tion of admirers of Mr. Mizner’s work, who felt that 
some suitable record should be made. It is a sumptu- 
ous tribute to an architect who is to an unusual de- 
gree a master of all the crafts that serve his profes- 
sion. What Addison Mizner has done in Florida is 
known, in a general way, to his brother practitioners. 
Nevertheless, the bringing together of this splendid 
collection of Frank E. Geisler’s photographs has re- 
sulted in an astonishing sum total of achievement. 
Throughout the book one is impressed by the fact 
that Mizner has not transplanted Spanish forms in 
Florida—rather has he taken the essence of Spanish 
work and developed from it a new architecture, one 
that really fits the breeze-swept, sun-swept, gay, 
leisurely Southland. Such an achievement could 
have been possible only in the recent period of 
Florida’s feverish development, and, even then, only 
through the amazing force of a personality like Ad- 
dison Mizner’s. 


L?7ART ROMAN DE BOURGOGNE. ETUDES 
D’HISTOIRE ET D’ARCHEOLOGIE. By 
Cuartes OurseL, Conservateur de la Biblio- 
théque de Dijon. With a preface by A. Kincstey 
PorTER. 175 pages, 9 by 11 inches, and 32 pho- 
totype illustrations. Bound in paper. Written 
in French. Boston: 1928: Marshall Jones Co. 
200 copies for the United States at $8; 12 copies 
of the de luxe edition, $12. 


Archeological researches regarding the Lombard 
churches, the part played by Cluny in the architec- 
ture of Burgundy, the diversity of Burgundian 
Roman churches, and some recent findings in con- 
nection with the sculpture. 


A REVIEW OF THE STANDARD DOCU- 
MENTS. By Wriiiam SranLey Parker, Past 
Secretary, A. I. A. 24 pages, 84 by 11 inches. 
Washington, D. C.: 1928: The American Insti- 


tute of Architects. 


The development of the Institute’s standard 
documents throughout the past forty years has been 
a record of constant improvement and increased 
efficiency. Much of the work regarding inquiries 
received by the Institute from other organizations 
and from individuals as to the interpretation of the 
various documents has been carried on by Mr. 
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Parker, acting for the Committee on Con- 
tracts. There is now brought together in 
this pamphlet a record of the successive 
improvements and changes in the standard 
forms, with explanations and reasons there- 
for. It is a pamphlet that should be read, 


not merely tucked away in an obscure file. 


WET WALLS AND EFFLORESCENCE. What 
Efflorescence Is and How to Avoid It, with Ex- 
amples Showing the Results of Neglect. By L.. 
A. Parmer. 26 pages, 8% by 11 inches. Ilus- 
trated. Paper cover. A pamphlet for filing. 
Chicago: 1928: American Face Brick Association. 


A record of two investigations conducted for the 
Association at the Bureau of Standards, in Washing- 
ton, by Mr. Palmer, Research Associate, under Di- 
rector Burgess and a Research Committee of the 
Association. 


PLANNING FOR TELEPHONES IN BUILD- 
INGS. For the Use of Architects, Engineers, 
Builders, Owners. 74 pages, 834 by 11 inches. 
Illustrated with diagrams, photographs, and 
plans. New York: 1928: New York Telephone 
Company. 

PLANNING FOR HOME TELEPHONE CON-— 
VENIENCES. For the Use of Architects, En- 
gineers, Builders, Owners. 52 pages, 82 by 11 
inches. Illustrated with diagrams, plans, and 
photographs. New York: 1928: New York Tele- 
phone Company. 


The compilation of data in form suitable for fil- 
ing, making clear the many recent improvements 
and refinements in wiring systems, and their instal- 
lation. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF DIRECTOR OF THE 
BUREAU OF STANDARDS: For Fiscal Year 
Ended 1928. 46 pages, 534 by 9 inches. Bound 
in paper. Washington, D. C.: 1928: Govern- 
ment Printing Office. -5 cents. 


The work of the Bureau of Standards, which, in 
recent years, has been of increasing benefit and in- 
terest to the architect in the furtherance of stand- 
ardization. 


STAIR BUILDER’S GUIDE. By Morris Wit- 
LIAMS. 259 pages, 524 by 84 inches. Illustrated 
with numerous diagrams. New York: 1928: 
Scientific Book Corporation. $3. 

A practical manual for builders, woodworking 
mills, and for draftsmen who would become familiar 
with the proper detailing of ramps, scrolls, wreaths, 
goosenecks, elliptical plans, etc. 
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, . /-170n Shop fronts 
being painted a gray lavender. The walls are of gray brick, trimmed with 
two tones of natural terra-cotta, with lead-color spandrels 
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First-floor and typical floor plans 
New Lawrence Horet, Cuicaco 
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HUSZAGH & HILL, ARCHITECTS 


New Lawrence Horeu, Cuicaco 
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PRupENTIAL Lire InsurRANCE Co. Buitpinc, Newark, N. J. CASS GILBERT, ARCHITECT 
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PrupeENTIAL Lire Insurance Co. Burtpinc, Newark, N. J. CASS GILBERT, ARCHITECT 
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Halsey Street bridge Underwood &§ Underwood 


Bank Street bridge Underwood t§ Underwood 


PrupDeEnTIAL Lire Insurance Co. Buitpinc, Newark, N. J. CASS GILBERT, ARCHITECT 
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CorTraGE AND GARAGE FOR REGINALD BURBANK, 
Da ton, Mass. 


CHARLES S. KEEFE, ARCHITECT. HALLAM L. MOVIUS, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
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Photographs by W.M. Clarke 


House or Lionet ArmsTRONG, ArcabiA, CALIF. ROLAND E, COATE, ARCHITECT 
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Second-Floor Plan 


Main-Floor Plan 


Basement-Floor Plan 


CuapeEL, Fort SNELLING, Minn. HEWITT & BROWN, ARCHITECTS 
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CuapeL, Fort SNELLING, MINN. 
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HEWITT & BROWN, ARCHITECTS 


Suggestions for an Architect’s Working Library: I 


Compiled by Marcelle Frebault 
under the direction of | ohn Cotton Dana 


Librarian, Public Library, Newark, N. J. 


Be Bes ee architect’s working library should con- 

tain the best available standard books of 
& Vs plates, photographs, and measured draw- 
mack ings to which a draftsman can turn for 

the solution of his problems. Books of 
cultural character, while highly desirable, are less 
essential in a busy architect’s office than illustra- 
tions, reproductions, and scaled drawings of ap- 
proved monuments, buildings, details, and orna- 
ments, which explains why they have not been con- 
sidered in this list.* 


Dictionaries 
STURGIS, RUSSELL. A dictionary of architec- 
ture and building, biographical, historical and 
descriptive. N. Y. Macmillan. 1905. 3v. illus. 

(incl. plans) plates. 40. o.p. 

A standard ready reference authority with clear 
illustrations, plans and plates and useful bibliogra- 
phies and cross-references. Although out of print it 
can occasionally be obtained. 


History of Architecture 
FLETCHER, SIR B. F. A history of architecture 
on the comparative method; for students, crafts- 
men and amateurs. 8th ed. rev. and enl. N. Y. 
Scribner. 1928. xxxvi, 929 p. front. illus. 80. $12. 
A comprehensive handbook, copiously illustrated. 
Material brought up to date and enlarged in a new ed. 
SIMPSON, F. M. A history of architectural devel- 
opment. Lond. Longmans. 1921-22. 3v. illus. 
80. $5.50 ea. 
Contents: v. 1, Ancient, Early Christian and By- 
zantine. v. 2, Medieval. v. 3, Renaissance. 
The development of architecture is here shown to 
be subordinated in the early days to construction 
material; whereas during the Renaissance it was 
linked more closely to the individual artist. 


Architectural Orders and Theory of 
Architecture 

GUADET, JULIEN. Eléments et théorie de l’archi- 

tecture; cours professé a |’Ecole nationale et spé- 

ciale des Beaux-Arts, troisiéme édition augmentée 

d’une notice sur la vie et les ceuvres de J. Guadet, 

par J. L. Pascal. Paris. Librairie de la Construc- 

tion moderne. 1909. 4V. illus. plates. 40. $30. 

A lucid and logical exposition of the theory of 
architecture, by an eminent teacher. 

* We wish to thank Messrs. James O. Betelle, Wilson C. Ely, 

Brown Rolston, of Newark, Mr. G. C. Gardner, of Springfield, 


and Mr. Morris L. Helburn, of New York City, for their sugges- 
tions and criticisms. 


GOURLAY, CHARLES. The Italian orders of 
architecture, a practical book for the use of archi- 
tects and craftsmen, consisting of letterpress, with 
thirty-two plates based on the orders of Vignola, 
Palladio, Gibbs, Chambers and other masters. 
N. Y. Longmans. 1917. viii, 31 p. 32 plates on 
161. fo. $3. 

MAUCH, J. M. V. Ordnungen der Griechen und 
Romer. Berlin. Ernst. roo plates. fo. $9. 

A study of Greek and Roman orders of architec- 
ture, essential in an architectural library. 
VIGNOLA, GIACOMO BAROZZIO, called. Vig- 

nola: an elementary treatise on architecture com- 

prising the complete study of the five orders, with 
indications of their shadows and the first prin- 
ciples of construction; work divided into seventy- 
six plates drawn and arranged by Pierre Esquié 

... tr. by W. R. Powell. N. Y. Arch. Bk. Pub. 

Co. 1922. 2p. lxxvi plates. fo. $6. 

WARE, W. R. The American Vignola. Scranton. 
Internat. Textbook Co. igo6-1gio. 2v. illus. 
36 plates in pockets. fo. $5. 

Contents: v. 1, The five orders—v. 2, Arches and 

vaults; Roofs and domes; Doors and windows; 

Walls and ceilings; Steps and staircases. 

The cornerstone of an architectural library. In 
part one, the Vignola scheme of columnar architec- 
ture is revised and simplified; while in part two its 
principles are applied to the designing of modern 
buildings. 


Egyptian Architecture 


TARCHI, UGO. L’architettura de l’arte nell’ an- 
tico Egitto. Torino. Crudo. n.d. 100 plates. fo. 
$30. 

Considered as one of the leading works on the art 
and architecture of ancient Egypt, treated from a 
modern point of view. 

PRISSE D’AVENNES, A. C. T. E. Histoire de 
Part égyptien: d’aprés les monuments depuis les 
temps les plus reculés jusqu’a la domination ro- 
maine. Paris, 1878-79, and Monuments égyptiens, 
bas ‘reliefs, peintures, inscriptions, etc. d’aprés les 
dessins exécutés sur les lieux. Paris, 1847. Al- 
though out of print, rare and expensive, these 
have long been an authoritative record of ancient 
Egyptian architecture made by a famous Orien- 
talist and constitute a most important addition 
to an architectural library. 


G Classic Architecture 
BUHLMAN, JOSEPH. Classic and renaissance 
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architecture. N.Y. Helburn. 1g10. 5,24,12,12p. 

79 plates. fo. $16. 

COLLIGNON, MAXIME. Le Parthénon; lhis- 
toire, larchitecture et la sculpture. Paris. Ha- 
chette. 1914. 212 p. illus. plates plans. $8. Text 
to accompany this: Le Parthénon. Paris. Eggi- 
mann. 136 plates (part col. part fold). fo. n.p. 

ESPOUY, HECTOR d’. Fragments d’architecture 
antique; d’aprés les relevés et restaurations des 
anciens pensionnaires de l’académie de France a 
Rome. Paris. Massin. 1905. 2v. 200 plates. fo. 
$50. 

Restoration drawings of antique monuments 
made by the “Grand Prix de Rome” prize winners. 
A moderate priced, selected ed. (q.v.) has been pub- 
lished by the Pencil Points Press. 

ESPOUY, HECTOR d’. Monuments antiques. 4v. 
fo. give illustrations and plans of ancient build- 
ings as restored by the “Grand Prix de Rome” 
prize winners and complete Fragments d’archi- 
tecture antique. 

ESPOUY, HECTOR d’. One hundred selected 
plates from Fragments d’architecture antique. 
N. Y. Pencil Points Press. 1923. 207 p. (incl. 
plates). fo. $6. 

GROMORT, GEORGES. Choix d’éléments em- 
pruntes a l’architecture classique et donnant des 
exemples connus de |’application des ordres. 3d. 
ed. rev. and enl. Paris. Vincent. 1920. 8 p. 70 
plates (incl. plans). fo. $7.50. 

PIRANESI, G. B. Roman architecture, sculpture 
and ornament, a selection of the finest examples 
of Piranesi’s etchings of Roman ruins. Lond. 
Batsford. n.d. 200 plates. fo. £2. 


Romanesque and Byzantine 
Architecture 


Works on Romanesque and Byzantine architec- 
ture in France and in Italy will be found under 
“Architecture in France,” “Architecture in Italy.” 
ARATA, G. U. L’architettura arabo—normanna e 

il Rinascimento in Sicilia. Milano. Bestetti. 

1914. 2v. 102 plates. fo. $40. 

DEHLI, ARNE. Selections of Byzantine orna- 
ment. N. Y. Helburn. c18g0. 2v. 100 plates. 
fo. $20. 

ERRARD, CHARLES. L/art byzantin d’aprés les 
monuments de I’Italie, de |’Istrie and de la Dal- 
matie, relevés et dessinés. Paris. Société fran- 
caise d’éditions d’art. 1901-1907. 4v._ illus. 
(incl. plans) 119 plates (part col.). fo. $25. 

HAMMET, R. W. The Romanesque architecture 
of Western Europe, Italy, France, Spain, Ger- 
many and England. N. Y. Arch. Bk. Pub. Co. 
1927. 201 p. front. (col.) illus. 165 plates on 83 I. 
fo. $12.50. 

An authoritative work describing and illustrating, 
from the architect’s point of view, architectural de- 
tails, materials and color. 
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TEXIER, C. F. M., and PULLAN, R. P. Byzan- 
tine architecture ; illustrated by examples of edi- 
fices erected in the East during the earliest ages 
of Christianity. Has long been a standard work 
on Byzantine architecture with, however, a de- 
cided emphasis on archeological and historic in- 
terests. 


Saracenic and Oriental 
Architecture 
DIEULAFOY, M. A. L’art antique de la Perse, 


Achéménides, Parthes, Sassanides. Paris. Li- 
brairie centrale d’architecture. 1884-1885. Sv. 
illus. plates. fo. $25. 

Photographs and drawings of Egyptian tombs, 
palaces, decorative sculpture, architectural details. 
PRISSESD'AVENNES; A>G 1. Hae A act arene, 

d’aprés les monuments du Kaire depuis le VIIe 

siécle jusqu’a la fin du XVIIIe. Paris. Morel. 

1877. 2v. plates (part col.). fo. o.p. 

Large plates of design, prepared with minute ac- 
curacy, giving authentic architectural details and col- 
ored ornament of Saracenic architecture, drawn by a 
renowned archeologist and Orientalist. 


Gothic Architecture 


Works on Gothic architecture in England and 
France will be found under “Architecture in Eng- 
land” and “Architecture in France.” 

ESPOUY, HECTOR d’. Fragments d’architecture 
du Moyen age et de la Renaissance d’aprés les 
relevés et restaurations des anciens pensionnaires 
de l’Académie de France a Rome. Paris. Massin. 
1897-1925. 2v. 200 plates. fo. $50. 

v. 1, Drawings of medieval architecture, v. 2, of 
Renaissance architecture, as restored by “Grand 
Prix de Rome”’ prize winners. 


Renaissance Architecture 


Works on Renaissance architecture in England, 
France, Italy, Spain will be found under “ Architec- 
ture in England,” etc. 


ESPOUY, HECTOR d’. Fragments d’architecture 


du Moyen age et de la Renaissance (see above). 


Architecture in England 


ADAM, ROBERT and JAMES. Works. 
Printed for the authors. 
plates. fo. o.p. 

Rare and expensive but a recent work by A. T. 
Bolton makes available to the architect an indispen- 
sable record of the architectural works of the Adams. 
BELCHER, JOHN and MACARTNEY, M. E. 

Late renaissance architecture in England; a 

series of examples of domestic buildings erected 

subsequent to the Elizabethan period. N. Y. 

Scribner. Igor. 2v. 170 plates. fo. o.p. 

An exhaustive pictorial study of the evolution 
of Renaissance architecture in England. 


Lond. 
1778-1822. 3Vv. 108 
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BOLTON, A. T. The architecture of Robert and 
James Adam (1758-1794). N. Y. Scribner. 
1922. 2v. fronts. illus. (incl. plans, facsims). 
fo. $60. 

BOND, FRANCIS. An introduction to English 
church architecture, from the eleventh to the 
sixteenth century. Lond. Milford. 1913. 2v. 
illus. plates. 40. $16.70. 

GARNER, THOMAS, and STRATTON, AR- 
THUR. The domestic architecture of England 
during the Tudor period, illustrated in a series of 
photographs and measured drawings of country 
mansions, manor houses and smaller buildings, 
with historical and descriptive text. Lond. 
Batsford. 1g11. 2v. illus. (incl. plans) 180 
plates. fo. o.p. 

Reprinted. N. Y. Helburn. 1923. 96 plates. 

fo. $10. 

GOTCH, J. A. Early renaissance architecture in 
England; a historical and descriptive account of 
the Tudor, Elizabethan and Jacobean periods, 
1500-1625. 2d ed. rev. N. Y. Scribner. 1914. 
319 p. (incl. 87 plates). fo. $9. 

The evolution of architectural style is traced from 
the Gothic period to the coming of Inigo Jones. 
LATHAM, CHARLES. In English homes; the 

internal character, furniture and adornments of 

some of the most notable houses in England ac- 
curately depicted from photographs. 3d. ed. 

N. Y. Scribner. 1909. 3v. fronts. illus. fo. 


O.p. 

NASH, JOSEPH. Altenglische Herrensitze. Ber- 
lin. Wasmuth. n.d. 104 plates (part col.). fo. 
$15. 

Reprint of Nash: Mansions of England in the 
olden times, one of the most enlightening books of 
plates depicting interior architecture and accesso- 
ries of the historic manors and castles of England. 
PUGIN, A. C. and A. W. N. Examples of Gothic 

architecture selected from various ancient edi- 

fices in England, consisting of plans, elevations, 
sections and parts at large, calculated to exem- 
plify the various styles. Reprinted without text: 

Cleveland, O. Jenssen. n.d. 2v. plates. fo. 

$20. 

PUGIN, A. C. Gothic ornaments, selected from 
various ancient: buildings both in England and 
France, exhibiting numerous specimens of every 
description of decorative detail, from the XIth 
to the beginning of the XVIth century. New and 
rev. ed. Lond. Tiranti. 1916. vii p. front. 
(port). 92 plates (1 fold). 40. $7.50. 

RAMSEY, S. C., and HARVEY, J. D. Small 
houses of the late Georgian period, 1750-1820. 
N. Y. Helburn. 1919-1923. 2v. fronts. 200 
plates. fo. $20. 

Photographs and measured drawings of facades, 
interiors, doorways, stairs, ceilings, fireplaces. 
RICHARDSON, A. E., and EBERLEIN, H. D. 

The smaller English house of the later Renais- 
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sance, 1660-1830; an account of its design, plan, 

and details. N. Y. Helburn. c. 1925. 1x, 286 p. 

front. illus. (incl. plans, plates). 40. $10. 

A study of the evolution of the plan of the small 
English house from Queen Anne to the advent of 
Inigo Jones with chapters on material and crafts- 
manship, the varieties in composition, and illustra- 
tions of houses and features arranged for comparative 
purposes. 

SMALL, TUNSTALL, and WOODBRIDGE, 
CHRISTOPHER. Houses of the Wren and 
early Georgian periods. N. Y. Helburn. 1928. 
viii, 139 p. (incl. plans, plates). fo. $10. 

This is completed by Ramsey: “Small houses of 
the late Georgian period” and rounds out the survey 
of Georgian domestic architecture. It includes pho- 
tographs and measured drawings of elevations, 
doors and doorways, steps and staircases, panelled 
rooms, fireplaces, etc. 

TIPPING, H. A. English homes. N. Y. Scribner. 
1921-1926. 8v. fronts. illus. fo. $25 ea. 
Contents: Period I: Norman and Plantagenet, 
1066-1485. Period II: Early Tudor, 1485-1558. 
Period III, 2v.: Late Tudor and early Stuart, 
1568-1649. Period IV, v. 1: Late Stuart, 1649- 
1714. v. 2: The work of Sir John Vanbrugh and 
his school, 1699-1736. Period V: Early Georgian, 
1714-1760. Period VI: Late Georgian, 1760- 
1820. 

A survey of examples of domestic architecture 
shown in historic castles and manor halls of Eng- 
land, profusely illustrated with photographs of ex- 
teriors and interiors and architectural details, panel- 
ling, fireplaces, windows, doors, archways, roofs, and 
ceilings, etc. 

A survey of the development and characteristic 
forms of English decoration, furniture and ornament 
is covered in the following volumes: English deco- 
ration and furniture of the early renaissance (1500- 
1650), by M. Fourdain ; English decoration and fur- 
niture of the later XVIIIth century (1760-1820), by M. 
Fourdain ; English decorative plasterwork of the renats- 
sance, by M. Fourdain ; Decoration in England from 
1660 to 1770, by F. Lenygon; Furniture in England 
from 1660 to 1770, by F. Lenygon. 


Architecture in France 


CHAMBERLAIN, SAMUEL. Domestic architec- 
ture in rural France; sketches in lithography, dry 
point, pencil and wash, of small chateaux, farm, 
town houses, cottages, manoirs, windmills, gates, 
doorways, details, etc., from Burgundy, Au- 
vergne, Provence, Normandy, Brittany, and the 
Touraine. N.Y. Arch. Bk. Pub. Co. 1928. 
vii p. 65 plates (one original etching). fo. $15. 

COOK, SIR T.-A. Twenty-five great houses of 
France; the story of the noblest French chateaux. 
N. Y. Scribner. 1916. xl, 436 p. front. illus. 
fo. $22.50. 

A survey of the development of domestic archi- - 
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tecture in France from the end of the fourteenth cen- 

tury to the end of the Renaissance as exemplified by 

castles and country seats illustrated with photo- 
graphs of exteriors and interiors and architectural 
details. 

DAHL, G. L. Portals, doorways, and windows of 
France. N. Y. Arch. Bk. Pub. Co, e 1925. 
xili p. front. 209 plates. 40. $13.50. 

Each half-tone reproduction is supplemented on 
the opposite page by measured drawings. 

DALY, CESAR. Motifs historiques d’architecture 
et de sculpture. Paris. Massin. 1927. 4Vv. 
plates. fo. $25. 

EBERLEIN, H. D., and RAMSDELL, R. W. 
Small manor houses and farmsteads of France. 
N.Y. Arch. Record Co. 1926. xx, 303 p. front. 
(col.) plates (incl. plans). 40. $12.50. 

FRENCH, LEIGH, JR., and EBERLEIN, H. D. 
Smaller houses and gardens of Versailles from 
1680 to 1815. N.Y. Pencil Points Press. 1926. 
vii, 197 p. illus. (incl. plans) plates. fo. $6. 

GOODWIN, P. L., and MILLIKEN, H. O. French 
provincial architecture, as shown in various ex- 
amples of town and country houses, shops and 
public places adaptable to American conditions. 
N. Y. Scribner. 1924. 25, 5 p. illus. 93 plates 
(incl. plans). fo. $20. 

Photographs, plans, and measured drawings of 
facades, interiors, and details. 

MARTIN, CAMILLE. L’art gothique en France; 
Parchitecture et ta décoration. Paris. Morancé. 
1913-1925. 2v. 128 plates. fo. $60. 

MARTIN, CAMILLE. La renaissance en France; 
architecture et la décoration. Paris. Morancé. 
c. 1921. 2v.in 4 pts. plates. fo. $so. 

VACQUIER, J. Les anciens chateaux de France; 
notices historiques et descriptives. Paris. Can- 
tel. 1920-1925. gv. pub. to date. illus. (ports.). 
40 to 46 plates in ea. vol. fo. $12. ea. 
Photographs of exteriors, interiors, and details. 

VAN PELT, J. V. Selected monuments of French 
Gothic architecture; one hundred plates from the 
Archives de la commission des monuments his- 
toriques. N.Y. “Pencil Points Press: “1924. 213 
p- (incl. plates). fo. $6. 
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VIOLLET-LE-DUC, E. E. Dictionnaire raisonné 
de l’architecture francaise du XIe au XVI siécle. 
Paris. Morel. 1889. tov. illus. (incl. plans). 
80. $55. 

One of the great classics of French architecture, 
compiled with a minute care for authenticity and de- 
tail, carefully and clearly illustrated with engraved 
plates. 


Architecture in Spain 
ARTE Y DECORACION EN ESPANA; arquitec- 


tura y arte decorativo. Barcelona. Moncanut. 

1917. lov. pub. to date containing ea. 84 plates 

(part. col. part mounted). fo. $15 ea. 

- Illustrating the decorative arts: interiors, furni- 
ture, woodwork, sculpture, ceramics, wrought iron- 
work, etc., in Spain during the Gothic, Moorish, 
Renaissance and Baroque periods. 

BOTTOMLEY, W. Spanish details; drawings, 
photographs and text. N. Y. Helburn. 1924. 
104 plates. fo. $12. 

MACK, GERSTLE, and GIBSON, THOMAS. 
Architectural details of Southern Spain. N. Y. 
Helburn. 1928. plates. fo. $16. 

MASTERPIECES OF SPANISH ARCHITEC- 
TURE, Romanesque and allied styles, one hun- 
dred plates from Monumentos arquitectonicos de 
Espana, with text by John V. Van Pelt. N. Y. 
Pencil Points Press. 1925. 215 p. (incl. 198 
plates). fo. $6. 

PRENTICE, A. N. Renaissance architecture and 
ornament in Spain; examples selected from the 
purest works executed between the years 1500- 
1560, measured and drawn together with short 
descriptive text. Lond. Batsford. n.d. x, 16p. 
60 plates. o.p. 

The growing vogue of Spanish architecture and 
decoration and its influence in the United States 
make it interesting to add the following works: 
Majorcan houses and gardens; Provincial houses in 
Spain; Spanish architecture of the sixteenth century ; 
Spanish gardens and patios; Spanish interiors and 
furniture; by A. Byne and M. Stapley ; The manor, 
ecclesiastical, domestic, garden architecture of Southern 
Spain and The Renaissance architecture of central and 
northern Spain by A. Whittlesey. 


This compilation will be concluded in the issue for next month, under the following additional 
headings: Architecture in Italy; American Architecture; Modern Architecture; Architectural 
Details, Design, and Ornament; Handbooks ; and Business of Architecture. 


It is inevitable that there will be wide differences of opinion regarding the titles on this list. Com- 
ment will be welcomed, suggesting either omissions or additions. It is our feeling that such a list, 
revised in accordance with changing thought and the appearance of new works of importance, 
should be printed at intervals of a year or two.—Epiror. 
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A hotel that is the result 
of a sincere effort to 
crystallize some of the 
lore, some of the tradt- 
tion, some of the char- 
acter of the early Span- 
ish occupation of the 
coast of Georgia 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN 
3rd Floor similar 


B = Bath 

BR = Bedroom 
V = Air shaft 

F = Fire escape 
L- Linen 
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Since these plans were drawn the Terrace has been made a 
patio, as will be seen in the photographs opposite 
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CUPS 6 Cerne tramp, tramp, RISER 
aE the boys are march- EOMIGNTAGK 
ing’’—and girls as well pesexess: 
acme —is the tune to which 


many a schoolhouse stair has 

been worn down. Treads that 

have been grooved by steady wear 

near walls cause the architect or 

building superintendent to whis- 

tle a wistful tune and wonder 

how the matter can be remedied. 

In Milwaukee schools there has 

been experimented with, and 

found to be successful, a means of 

resurfacing the treads with a_ 
wood-fibre composition. The 

marginal diagram indicates in 

section how roofing nails are 

driven into the top surface of the 

worn tread, the large flat heads 

being at various angles, and 

thereby serving to secure the 

moist wood-fibre composition when it is applied. 
Preliminary to the composition application, 
however, is the fixing of a specially grooved 
angle-iron to the nosing, with its top face estab- 
lishing the level of the new tread surface. The 
composition is applied to the tread in a paste- 
like condition, the angle-nosing grooves are also 
filled with the plastic material, and the whole 
is then left to harden. When completely dried 
out, the surface can be ground even and pol- 
ished. 

Before this method of resurfacing treads was 
used in the school buildings, it was tried out on 
a flight of interior steps which led from a build- 
ing-supply storage-room to a trucking-platform. 
In spite of barrels and boxes of 
heavy materials being thumped down 
over a period of ten years, and 
being subjected to all manner of 
hard wear, the resurfacing is still in 
excellent condition. School-building 
stairs have been similarly treated, 
and are now rounding out eight 
years of satisfactory service and, 
from all indications, will outlive the 
original treads. 
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Resurfacing and levelling 
stone or marble treads is a com- 
mon problem the solution of 
which is more baffling than that 
of wooden ones. The Crrnic has 
not been able to discover a tried 
and successful prescription. To 
grind down the entire tread sur- 
faces sounds offhand as expen- 
sive, or nearly so, as replacing 
them with new ones; moreover, 
it would make the top riser 
higher, and the bottom one 
lower, than any of the others. 
Perhaps there is a solution sim- 
ilar to that of wood treads 
as suggested above, by rough- 
ening the surface, securing in 
place pegs or flat-topped nails, 
and then applying a cement or 
imitation stone mixture. If any 
means have been discovered 
which have proved satisfactory, the Ciinic 
will welcome a full description. 


See 
ON REPAIRING GUTTERS 


N one of the old Milwaukee school build- 

ings the tin gutters had rusted, and it 
was required that they be repaired immediately 
at minimum cost. Several remedies were con- 
sidered, but finally an unorthodox solution was 
evolved which has already lasted five years— 
far beyond the hoped-for longevity. 

The marginal diagram indicates the built- 
in type of gutter and tin roof which the prob- 
lem presented. The use of tar alone 
was out of the question because in hot 
weather it would have melted and 
run away in the crevices. Conse- 
quently, to obviate such a condition, 
two thicknesses of heavy cheese-cloth 
were laid down, extending from the. 
outside bead of the gutter to the un- 
der side of the flashing. The cheese- 
cloth was then heavily tarred, and has 
proven long-lived and economical. 
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THE SEINE FROM A TOWER OF Notre Dame, Paris 
Photographic study by Burton Holmes 
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A Pictorial Review otf Modern 
Architecture 1n Europe 


By HOWARD ROBERTSON, S. A. D.G., F. R. 1. B.A., and F. RR. YERBURY, Hon. A.R.1. B.A. 
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Units in the saw-tooth plan of the Frankfort housing 
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Housing project, Frankfort, Germany Ernest May, Architect 
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A tobacconist’s 
shop in Amster- 
dam, in natural 
polished wood 
and glass 
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A watchmaker’ s 
shop in Amster- 
dam, in natural 
wood, with the 
clock in brass 
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from the lithograph by Fohn Richard Rowe 
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